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FILM COMEDIENNE’S VISIT.—Miss Gracie Fields, who is appearing 
at the Theatre Royal this week in connection with the film “ Riders to the 
Sea,” obligingly posed for a street cine-camera, and the unusua 


spectacle halted the Civic Guard patrol, 
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Recently a gentleman wrote us asking that we should 
send someone to overhaul his Frigidsire. We replied te 


asking what was the matter and when he had bought it. 


His answer was that he had bought 
nothing was the matter, but that after 
there ought to be. 


This story illustrates the importance of seeing that you 
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buy a genuine Frigidaire. 
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By 4 CORRESPONDENT. 


among the conspicuous dramatis persone 

no more brilliant, self-willed and egotis- 
tical character than Desiderius Erasmus. His 
fiercely controversial life, with its alternating 
periods of depression and _ disappointment, 
of  self-satisfaction and triumph over 
opponents closed on July 12th, 1556. For the 
greater part of his three score years and ten 
he was the most combative, sdtiric and 
arresting mind in the intellectual life of 
Europe, and since his death his writings, his 
educatonal theories and _ religio-philosophic 
views are as live subjects for students of 
classical and humanistic literature as they 
were four hundred years ago. 

He is possibly the man whom Hitler and 
his acolytes to-day would hail as the greatest 
of Teutons, for although passionately fond of 
his native Holland ual all the old mediaeval 
traditions that survived in it, he is to-day, by 
the consent of the learned worid, acknow- 
ledged as the most important leader 
of German humanism, and the man who 
more than any other, enunciated doctrines, 
which in later years crystallised into con- 
victions in the mind of Luther, and produced 
the great religious conflict, which in history 
is called the Reformation, But, apart from 
his religious views, there were in the man 
qualities and powers of mind that ranked 
him as supreme in literary ability and 
equipped him, like our own Swift, with a 
battery of intellectual forces that made him 
the most formidable individual of his age. 


HIS FAITH 

As with the Irish Dean, so with Erasmus, 
the dress of a cleric ill-suited him, and, still 
less, the restraints of monastic life. Though 
in no sense a theologian, he had a mind that 
was eminently practical, and an outlook on 
life that made slender distinction between the 
sacred and profane. A sentence of his which 
attests his faith more fully than volumes of 
his writings is the answer given in his 
“Catechism” by the master to the pupil, 
who asks why in the “Our Father” no 


Te history of the sixteenth century shows 


| petition is made for eternal life :— 
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“Because it belongeth to good soldiers 
only to do the offices and businesses which 
their captain hath commanded and appointed 
them, taking no thought or care for their 
reward, and it is the proprietie of good 
children to labour and endeavour theirselves 
hereunto only that they may have their | 
father well contented and favourable and 
loving to them, taking no manner care for 
their inheritance—viz., seeing that they have 
such manner a father than whom there is 
none more rich, none more good and liberal, 
none more true of promise.” As he reveals 
himself he shows a heart that responds to 
all that is good and true. Thus, on reading 
Cicero on “Old Age” or on “ Friendship,” 
he tells us that he stops to pay “ homage 
to that holy soul whom God's spirit so mani- 
festly possessed,’’ and on reading passages 
from Socrates he finds it hard to keep from 
saying, ‘“‘Sancte Socrate, ora pro nobis.” 
Whether in pagan or in Christian, it was 
the pure and righteous that won his affec- 
tion, 

In another important respect, like Swift, 
his wit was a distinctive trait—indeed, it migh 
be said, the dominant trait—of his character: 
Some vf his critics have called him a trifler, 
but they are themselves wholly devoid of 
humour, and have mistaken his wit for levity, 
his raillery at _ ridiculous notions for: 
scepticism in religion, and his cheerfulness of 
spirit for the insouciance of one who 
did not trouble himself with the serious pro- 
blems of life. Some have even put him in the 
same boat as Voltaire. Though both were 
men of trenchant wit, and fierce assailants 
of what they considered wrong, the resem- 
blance ends there. Erasmus had none of the 
bitterness towards Christianity that filled the 
heart of the Frenchman, On the contrary, 
he was one of its foremost champions when 
materialistic ideas had begun to sap the old 
foundations. Unquestionably : his wit led 
him at times to indulge in language unsuited 
to the reverence and respect with which 
sacred subjects should be treated, but the 
spirit that moved his pen was genuine and 
sincere, and opposed to sophistry and ob- 
scurantism. 

Who could doubt the wit and intellectual 
resources of the man whose portrait is one 
of Holbein’s masterpieces? Those large, 
luminous eyes and the wide, shapely mouth 
and firm upper lip denote a character in 
which wit and shrewdness are well combined. 
You feel as you look at the picture that, could 
those lips but open for a few moments, a 
feast of sparkling quips and merry con- 
ceits would delight your ear, and all the im- 
promptu sallies attributed to him were truly 
illustrative of the man. 


VIEW OF LUTHER 


When he had finally broken with Luther, 

condemned his principles and intemperate 
language, Frasmus, in his reply to the 
Elector of Saxony, who asked him what he 
thought of the ex-monk, revealed himself with 
characteristic frankness. ‘‘ Luther,’’ he said, 
“has committed two great faults; he has 
touched the Pope’s crown and the monks’ 
bellies.”” It was just as likely that this 
spontaniety of utterance and putting his ideas 
in plain and unadorned words that made him 
from his first visit to England persona grata 
with all the great Churchmen and scholars 
whom he met. It certainly was what, from 
his first meeting with Sir: Thomas More, 
made them known to each other when the 
brilliancy of their talk revealed their identity. 
The friendship was one of the richest ir 
sixteenth century scholarship. Only a few 
months intervened between their deaths. To 
the last, Eramus, despite all the hard knocks 
and misrepresentations he had to en- 
dure, preserved his cheery, buoyant spirit. 
Even when suffering the agonies of the 
disease, which killed him, he could not resist 
having his joke at “Rex calculus” or 
** Rhetor calculus."” Only a few days before 
his death, when his three dearest friends 
visited him, he playfully reminded them of 
the three friends of Job, and asked where 
were their torn mantles and the ashes to be 
sprinkled upon their heads. 
_In the last twelve or fifteen years of his 
life he was the best abused man in Europe. 
Catholics and Protestants hurled their most 
offensive epithets at him, but he smiled and 
wrote away unaffected. Even punsters made 
him the target for their puny efforts. He 
was styled “ Hrasmus ab erando,” ‘‘ Arasmus 
ab arando,” “' Erasinos ab asino,” but their 
banter and attacks ran off him like water 
off a duck. His soul was too great to be 
hurt by the pricks of pigmies. 

The best summing-up of the man is com- 
prised in this estimate of a modern writer :— 

“There has been no such literary reputa- 
tion since; for, with the disuse of Latin, as 
the universal language of educated men, 
passed away the possibility of a single 
Republic of Letters. England never acknow- 
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SONGS OF THE 
CAMPAIGN 


ELECTION FEVER IN 


AMERICA .. 
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wr 
BY ANDREW E. MALONE, 


States is complete without its “ cam- 

paign songs,” and all parties are now 
busy preparing the melodies for the stimula- 
tion of mass enthusiasm. Four years ago 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. was returned triumph- 
antly to the strains of “Happy Days are 
Here Again,” but the intervening period has 
failed to bring the happy days that were 
then so very confidently anticipated. Other 
tunes have, therefore, to be utilised for this 
election, and the folk music of America has 
been ransacked for something at the same 
time suitable and available. 

Having had their nomination convention 
first, it was natural that the Republican 
Party should also be first with its “ campaign 
song,” and it is believed that Governor 
Landon wil) march to the White House to the 
strains of “Oh, Susanna.”” The Democratic 
Party has gone one better and has actually 
compiled a complete song-book, which was 
distributed at the party convention in Phila- 
delphia, and will be on sale throughout the 
country immediately. Just to show that all 
the rhyme of the United States is not at the 
disposal of the Republicans, and Democrats 
have written new words for almost every 
popular American. song, with the notable ex- 
ception of “The Sidewalks of New York,” 
which is associated with the anti-Roosevelt, 
“ Al” Smith, and they have adopted as their 
“slogan” for the election “Sing and Win.” 


FAMILIAR TUNES 


‘A copy of the Democratic “ Campaign Song 
Book ” was photographed in the hands of the 
well-known New York radio singer, Miss 
Kitty Keelan, but it is not re that this 
popular singer actually attempted to sing any 
of the songs contained in the book. e is 
reported as saying, however, that “ they all 
have as much ear appeal as anything ever 
made famous by Irving Berlin or Eddie 
Cantor.” The “poets” of the Democratic 
Party do not seem to have aspired to such 
giddy heights; they have contented them- 
selves with writing new words to tunes 
already familiar to every man, woman and 
child in America. 

The Democratic Party song that has been 
especially designed to drown the Republican 
voices in “Oh, Susanna” is rather cum- 
brously entitled, “ That's Why We're 
Voting for Roosevelt,” and it is to be sung 
ts the well-known tune of “Marching 
Through Georgia.” Whether the Democratic 
‘‘Solid South,” already seriously affronted 
when a Georgian Senator left the Conven- 
tion because a negro was permitted to speak 
there, will respond to this hated tune may 
be doubted; but there are alternative tunes 
for the South. Some of the verses of this 
new “ campaign song ” may be quoted. Part 
of it is as follows :— 

Herbie Hoover promised us two chickens in 


each pot. 

Breadlines and depression were the only things 
we got. 

I lost my job, my bank blew up, and I was 
on the spot. 

That's why Im voting for Roosevelt. 
Hlootay, Hooray, Herb. Hoover’s gone away, 
Hooray. Hooray, [ hope he’s gone to stay. 
For now I’m back to work and get my thred 

squares every day. 

That’s why I’m voting for Roosevelt. 


Then follows a tilt at the Republican candi+ 
date, Governor Landon, of Kansas: 


N O Presidential election in the United 


They tell us Mr. Landon is a very clever gent. 
He kids them out in Kansas, though he never 
spends a cent. 
But Wilia Hearst and Standard Oil ard 
coughing up his rent. 
That's why we're voting for Roosevelt. 


Hooray, Hooray, they fooled me once before, 
Hooray, Hooray, and I was feeling sore. 
No GOP can hoodwink me, as in the days of 


yore. 
That's why I’m voting for Roosevelt, 
And now for the grand finale: 


Wall Street sure is kicking, for they know 
they're on the pan. 
Franklin D. in Washngton upset their little plan. 
And now the one on top is that poor once 
forgotten man. 
That's why we're voting for Roosevelt. 


Hooray, Hooray, he banished all our fear. 
Hooray, Hooray, our banks are in the clear. 
He brought us back prosperity and gave ud 
back our beer. 
That's why we're voting for Roosevelt. 


“ FRANKLIN D” SONGS 


Apparently, no one has yet thought of 
using “‘Smiling Through” as an elec- 
tioneering song, although it would have made 
an appropriate sequel to “ Happy Days Are 
Here Again.” The Democrats, however, 
have published a song with that idea in- 
corporated., It is entitled ‘Smiling 
Franklin D.,” and is intended to be sung 
to the tune of “John Brown’s Body.” Its 
first verse is as follows :— 

Site day is coming near and people want to 
‘now 

Who's to be our President for four more years or eo. 

Now if you’ll take a tip from me you'll gamble all 
your «dough. 

That man is Franklin D. 
And the refrain ends :— 

We're the friends of Franklin D., boys, 

Smiling Franklin D. 

There is still another “ Franklin D.”’ song, 

arranged to be sung to the tune of “ Mary- 

land, My Maryland.”’ This song covers much 

of the President's programme, and is 

intended to appeal to all parts of the country. 

Its writer has the undoubtedly Irish name 

of Thomas O’Dowd. Here is the first of 

its six resounding verses :— 

A cry is sweepin’ o’er the land. It sounds the call 
of victory. 

Tt tells a story sweet and grand. 

Tt spells the word prosperity. 

From peak to peak, from shore to shore, from mill 
to shop, from farm to store. 

It cries we all want. four years more of Franklin D., 
eyr Franklin D 

There is one song in the book which must 
be sung to an original tune, and its chorus 
declares boldly :— oe 


Franklin Roosevelt, you’re the man, 
You're a real true American. 
You've made living worth our while 
With your gentle, winning «mile. 
Franklin Roosevelt, you're the man. 


The general idea appears to be, as one 
American commentator puts it, that “a son: 
a day will keep Landon away,” so the ‘son; 
book urges: ‘‘These songs and one. song- 
leader at tour meetings will equal five 
speakers in enthusiasm.” It advises: “Jet 
the nation sing for Roosevelt.” On the 
whole, it seems that the United States is in 
for a noisy, and not. a quiet or harmonious 
time, in the course of the coming four or 
five months. But, perhaps, people there have 
a device for closing the ears, as well as for 
lengthening them, and that they will not hear 
the admonitory tones of the enthusiastic 
singers in the great cause of “Smiling 
Franklin D.” 


——— — 


ledged the supremacy of Voltaire; France 
never found out the greatness of Goethe. 
But before the sickly scholar of Basle— 


| throwing on every controversy of the age 


the light of his genius and his learning, 
though too cautious to take a decisive part 
in any, the derider of monks who yet clave 
to the Church. the Reformer who shrank 
from reform, the. humanist who would not 
desert the Papacy—all Europe: bowed.” 
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